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THE DYING CHILD. 


We sat alone in a trellised bower, 
And gazed o’er the darkening deep; 
And the holy calm of the twilight hour, 
Came over our hearts like sleep; 
And we dreamt of the “ banks and bonny braes”’ 
That had gladdened our childhood’s careless days. 


And he, the friend at my side that sat, 
Was a boy whose path had gone 
*Mid the fields and flowers of joy—that Fate 
Like a mother had smiled upon: 
But, alas! for the times when hopes have wings, 
And when memory to grief like a syren sings. 


His home had been on the silent shore 
Of Albion’s mountain land; 
His ear was tuned to the breaker’s roar, 
And he loved the bleak sea sand. 
And the torrent’s din and the howling breeze, 
Had all his soul’s wild sympathies! 


They had told him tales of the sunny lands 
That rose over Indian seas, 
Where gold shone sparkling from river sands, 
And strange fruit bent the trees: 
They had wiled him away from his father’s hearth, 
With its light of peace, and its voice of mirth! 


Now the fruit and the river gems were near, 
And he strayed ’neath the tropic sun; 
Butthe voice of promise that thrilled in his ear, 
At that joyous time was gone: 
And the hopes she had chased—’mid the wilds of night, 
Had melted away like a fire-fly’s light: 


Oh, I have watched him, gazing long, 
Where the homeward vessels lay; 

Cheating sad thoughts with some old song, 
And wiping his tears away: 

Oh, well 1 knew that that weary breast, 

Like the dove of the deluge pined for rest. 


There was a “* worm i’ the bud,” whose canker fold 
Defied the leech’s arty 

Consumption’s hectic plague-spot told 
The tale of a broken lear 

Tne boy was dying—but the sleep, 

Of death is bliss to those who weep. 


He died; but Memory’s wizzard power, 
With its ghost-like train had come 
- To the dark heart’s ruin’s at that last hour, 
And he murmured—** Home, home, home!” 
And his spirit passed, with its happy dream, 
Like a bird in the track of a bright sunbeam. 


Oh, talk of spring to the trampled flower, 
Of light to the fallen star, 
Of glory to those that in danger’s hour, 
Lie cold on the fields of war: 
But ye mock the exile’s heart when ye tell 
Of ought but the home where he pines to dwell. 


FROM ACKERMAN’S FORGET ME NOT, FoR 1828, 
THE MAGICIAN’S VISITOR. 
BY HENRY NEELE ESQ. 

It was at the close of a fine autumnal day, and the 
shades of evening were beginning to gather over the 
city of Florence, when a low quick rap was heard at 
the door of Cornelius Agrippa, and shortly afterwards 
\ stranger was introduced into the apartment in which 
the philosopher was sitting ‘at his studies. 

The stranger, although finely formed, and of cour- 
‘eous demeanour, had a certain indefinable air of mys- 
‘ery about him, which excited awe, if, indeed, it had 


and morning dews are the tears that he sheds over 


course, 


not a repellent effect. His years it was difficult to 
guess, for the marks of youth and age were blended 
in his features in a most extraordinary manner.— 
There was not a furrow in his cheek, or a wrinkle on 
his brow, and his large black eye beamed with all the 
brilliancy and vivacity of youth; but his stately figure 
was bent, apparently beneath the weight of years; 
his hair, although thick and clustering, was gray; and 
his voice was feeble and tremulous, yet its tones were 
the most ravishing and soul-searching melody. His 
costume was that of a Florentine gentleman; but he 
held a staff like that of a palmer in his hand, and a 
silken sash, inscribed with oriental characters, was 
bound around his waist. His face was deadly pale, 
but every feature of it was singularly beautiful, and 
its expression was that of profound wisdom, mingled 
with poignant sorrow. 

“Pardon me, learned sir,” said he, addressing the 
philosopher, “ but your fame has travelled into all 
lands, and has reached all ears, and I could not leave 
the fair city of Florence without seeking an inter- 
view with one who is its greatest boast and orna- 
ment.” 

‘You are right welcome, sir,” returned Agrippa; 
“but I fear that. your trouble and curiosity will be 
but ill repaid. Iam simply one who, instead of de- 


voting my days, as do the wise, to the acquirement of | 


wealth and honour, have passed long years in painful 
and unprofitable study, in endeavouring to unravel 
the secrets of nature, and initiating myself into the 
mysteries of the occult sciences.*’ 

“ Talkest thou of long years!” echoed the stranger 
—and a melancholy smile played over his features: — 
“‘ thou, who hast scarcely seen fourscore since thou 
left’s thy cradle, and for whom the quiet grave is now 
waiting, eager to clasp thee in her sheltering arms! 
I was among the tombs to-day—the stil! and solemn 
tombs: I saw them smiling in the last beams of the 
setting sun. When I was a boy, I used to wish to be 
like that sun—his career was so long, so bright, so 
glorious. But to-night I thought ‘it is better to 
slumber among those tombs than to be like him.’— 
To-night he sank beneath the hills, apparently to re- 
pose; but to-morrow he must renew his course, and 
run the same dull and unvaried, but toilsome and un- 
quiet race. There is no grave for him, and the night 


his tyrannous destiny.” 

Agrippa was a deep observer and admirer of exter- 
nal nature and of all her phenomena, and had often 
gazed upon the scene which the stranger described, 
but the feelings and ideas which it awakened in the 
mind of the latter were so different from any thing 
which he had himself experienced, that he could not 
help, for a season, gazing upon him inspeechless won- 
der. His guest, however, speedily resumed the dis- 


j 


* But I trouble you—I trouble you;—to my pur- 


tales of a wondrous mirror, which your potent art has 
enabled you to construct, in which whosoever looks 
may see the distant or the dead, on whom he is desi- 
rous again to fix his gaze. My eyes see nothing in 
‘this outward visible world which can be pleasing to 
their sight. The grave has closed over all 1 loved. 
Time has carried down its stream every thing that 
once contributed to my enjoyment. The world isa 
vale of tears, but among all the tears which water 
that sad valley, not one is shed for me—the fountain 
in my own heart, too, is dried up. I would once again 
look upon the face which I loved. 1 would see that 
eye more bright, and that step more stately than the 
antelope’s; that brow, the broad smocth page on 
on which God had inscribed his fairest characters.— 
I would gaze or all I loved and all I lost. Such a 
gaze would be dearer to my heart than all that the 


grave.” 

The passionate pleading of the stranger had such an 
effect upon Agrippa (who was not used to exhibit his 
miracle of art to the eyes of all who desired to look 
in it, although he was often tempted by exhorbitant 
presents and high honours to do so,) that he readily 
consented to grant the request of his extraordinary 
visitor. 

“ Whom wouldst thou see?” he enquired. 

“« My child, my own sweet Miriam,” answered the 
stranger. | 
Cornelius immediately caused every ray of the light 
of heaven to be excluded from the chamber, placed 
the stranger on his right hand, and commenced 


‘chaunting, ina low soft tone and in astrange language 


some lyrical verses, to which the stranger thought he 
heard occasionally a response, but it was a sound so 
faint and indistinct that he hardly knew whether it 
existed any where but in hisown fancy. As Corne- 
lius continued his chaunt, the room gradually became 
illuminated, but whence the light proceeded it was 
impossible to discover. At length the stranger plainly 
perceived a large mirror which covered the whole of 
the extreme end of the apartment, and over the sur- 
face of which a dense haze or cloud seemed to be ra- 
pidly passing. 

“« Died she in wedlock’s holy bands?” inquired Cor- 
nelius. 

‘She was a virgin spotless as the snow.” 

“How many years have passed away since the 
grave closed over her?” 

A cloud gathered on the stranger’s brow, and he 
answered somewhat impatiently, “ Many, many; more 
than I now have time to number.” - « 
“Nay,” said Agrippa, “but I must know, For _ 
every ten years that have elapsed since her death 
once must I wave this wand; and whenI have waved 
it for the last time, you will see her figure in yon mir- 


ror.” 


Pose inmaking you this visit. Ihave heard strange|| “Wave on, then,” said the stranger, and groaned 


world had to offer me—except the grave—except the . 
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SHILADELPHIA 


bitterly: “wave on, and take heed that thou be not 
weary.” | 

Cornelius Agrippa gazed on his strange guest with 
something of anger, but he excused his want of cour- 
tesy on the ground of the probable extent of his cala- 
mities. He then waved his magic wand many times, 
but, to his consternation, it seemed to have lost its 
virtue. Turning again to the stranger, he exclaimed: 

‘‘Who and what art thou, man? Thy presence 
troubles me. According to all the rules of my art, 
this wand has already described twice two hundred 
years—still has the surface of the mirror experienced 
no alteration. Say,dost thou mock me—and did no 
such person ever exist as thou described to me?” 

‘“¢ Wave on—wave on!” was the stern and only re- 
ply which this interrogatory extracted from the stran- 
ger. 

The curiosity of Agrippa, although he was himself 
a dealer in wonders, began now to be excited, anda 
mysterious feeling of awe forbade him to desist from 
“waving his wand, much as he doubted the sincerity of 
his visitor. As his arm grew slack, he heard the deep 
solemn tones of the stranger, exclaiming, ‘‘ Wave on 
—wave on!” and at length after his wand, according 
to the calculations of his art, had described a period 
of above twelve hundred years, the cloud cleared 
away from the surface of the mirror, and the stranger, 
with an exclamation of delight, arose, and gazed rap- 
turously upon the scene which was there represented. 

An exquisitely rich and romantic prospect was be- 
fore him. In the distance rose lofty mountains crown- 
ed with cedars; a rapid stream rolled in the middle, 
and in the fore-ground were seen camels grazing; a 
rill trickling by, in which some sheep were quenching 
their thirst, and a lofty palm-tree, beneath whose 
shade a young female of exquisite beauty, and richly 
habited in the costume of the east, was sheltering her- 
self from the rays of the noontide sun. 


‘**'Tis she! ’tis she!’ shouted the stranger; and he 
was rushing towards the mirror, but was prevented 
by Cornelius, who said, 

“ Forbear, rash man, to quit the spot! with each 
step that thou advancest towards the mirror, the im- 
age will becomefainter—and should’st thou approach 
too near, it will vanish away entirely.” 

Thus warned, he resumed his station; but his agi- 
tation was so excessive, that he was obliged to lean 
on the arm of the philosopher for support, while from 


time to time, he uttered incoherent expressions of 
wonder, delight and lamentation. 


“* "Tia she! ’tis she! even as she looked while living! 
—How beautiful she is!~-Miriam, my child, canst 
thou not speak to me!—By heaven, she moves! she 
smiles! O, speak to me a single word! or only breathe 
er sigh!—Alas! all is silent—dull and desolate as this 
heart!—-Again that smile!—the remembranceof which 
a thousand winters have not been able to freeze up in 
my heart!—Old man, it is in vainto hold me!—I must 
—will clasp her!” 

Ashe uttered the last words, he rushed franticly 
toward the mirror—the scene represented within it 
faded away—the cloud gathered again over its sur- 
face—and the stranger sunk senseless to the earth. 

When he recovered his consciousness, he found 
hiruself in the arms of Agrippa, who was chafing his 
templea.and gazing on him with looks of wonder and 
feats, He'immediately rose on his feet, with restored 
strength, and, pressing the hand of his host, he said: 

$s Thanks, thanks, for thy courtesy and thy kind- 
ness; and for the sweet but painful sight which thou 
hast, presented to my eyes.” 

As he spake these words, he put a purse into the 
hand of Cornelius, but the latter returned it, saying, 


“ Nay, nay, keep thy gold, friend. I xnow not in- 
deed, that a Christian man dare take it; but be that as 
it may, I shall esteem myself sufficiently repaid ifthou 
wilt tell me who thou art.” 

‘“‘ Behold!” said the stranger, pointing to a large 
historical picture which hung on the left hand of the 
room. 

“ T see,” said the philosopher, “ an exquisite work 
of art, the production of one of our best and earliest 
artists, representing our Saviour carrying his cross.” 

“ But look again!” saidthe stranger; fixing his keen 
dark eyes intently on him, and pointing to a figure on 
the left hand of the picture. 

Cornelius gazed, and saw with wonder what he had 
not observed before—the extraordinary resemblance 
which this figure bore to the stranger, of whom, in- 
deed, it might be said to be a portrait. 3 

‘s That,” said Cornelius, with an emotion of horror, 
‘<is intended to represent the unhappy infidel who 
smote the divine Sufferer for not walking faster, and 
was therefore condemned to walk the earth himself, 
until the period of that Sufferer’s second coming.” 

"Tis I!—'tis I!” exclaimed the stranger; and, rush- 
ing out of the house, rapidly disappeared. 

Then did Cornelius Agrippa kfiow that he had been 
conversing with the Wanverine Jew. 

TASTE. 


““*Tis pleasant sure to see one’s name in print, 
A book’s a book, although there’s nothing in’t.” 


The taste is often the criterion of the dispositions, 
inclinations and affections of the mind, and if we ob- 


serve the course of reading of a person, and the man-|/ 


ner and matter which he admires, we may be enabled 
to judge of the state of his mind, it may serve as a 
little physiognomy. The politician reads over the 
cold suggestions or spirited fulmination of the states- 
man; he marks the intrigues of courts, and the rise 
and fal] of nations. The natural philosopher scans 
the causes and effects of material motions and chang- 
es; ne pries deep into the operations of nature, and 
asks a reason for all hesees. The moral philosopher 
ponders over the mists of metaphysics, and observes 
the operations of the mind and the incentives of the 
heart. The lawyer peruses the decisions of courts, 
the statement of cases, and examines into every 
flaw and crook which arises from legal circumstances. 
The economist delights in close calculations of ex- 
penditures, and makes the proyerbs of “ Poor Rich- 
ard” his line of rectitude. The child of feeling flits 
into the regions of imagination, and desires to pluck 
ambrosial fruits and sip nectareous draughts from the 
silver cups of odorous flowers; he wishes to be 
snatched from himself by the power of extacy, and 
float in etherial climes through new created scenes, 
and mingle with celestial pleasures; he delights in 
sentiment; it makes him feel, and it little boots him 
whether he sigh or smile; pleasure and pain to him 
areone. Rouse his sympathies, and you are his and 
he is yours. He reads the effusions of the heart, and 
lives on the work of fancy. The herooic bosom likes 
the intrepidity of warriors; he warms at the narra- 
tions of bloody battles, and pants with a magnanim- 
ous ardor, to make himself immortal in the defence of 
his country, to deliver the oppressed, to destroy the 
tyrant, and have his name enrolled in the archives of 
fame. The blood rushes in torrents through his 
frame; the flood-gates of his heart seem to be broken 
down, and herculean strength distends his ample 
breast, and braces his swelling sinews. 

He who is solely literary, delights to read the lives 
of authors—he follows them from the cradle to the 


grave, rejoices at their prosperity and weeps for their 


adversity,—he likes originality in composition and 
sentiment, because it indicates strength and fertility 
of mind—all writers are dear to his bosom—tell him 
that such a person is a writer, and that instant you 
raise his esteem for that person. He who is domestic, 
loves to hear of things about home—he likes his vil- 
lage newspaper, because it is printed in his native 
place—he peruses the original communications be- 
cause they are the productions of his neighbours’ ge- 
nius—he delights to read the cautious injunctions of 
the aged because he knows them to be experienced 
—he likes to read the lighter tales because they are 
the offsprings of his comrades’ fancies. ‘The lover 
will fly to the “ Poets Corner,” or sigh over the ef- 
fusions of amorous writers—he delights in the 
breathings of the soul, Politics, Philosophy, Law, E- 
conomy, Heroisms, and Literature, are insipid to his 
taste. “ Avaunt (he cries) Blackstone, Jefferson, 
Newton, Franklin, Addison, Johnson, and Washing- 
ton! Tell me of Love! Thrice welcome Shenstone, 
Collins, Otway, Littleton, and Shaw! In your strains 
I read my Lucy’s charms and recognize my ardeat 
feelings !”’ 

Thus the impetus of the disposition leads us irre- 
sistibly to congenial subjects, and a strict scrutiny of 
the course of reading tends to mark the internal in- 
clinations and impressions. In vain may man en- 
deavour to hide the impulses of nature—he cannot. 
From its power he exists—and when it is removed, 
he drops to nought. THEODORS. 


THE SOLDIER’S ORPHAN. 
A TALE OF WATERLOO. 


I overtook on the road a regiment of Highlanders, 
then on their march for Cork, where they were to 
embark for the Netherlands. It was a beautiful 
morning in the spring of 1815. The sun was shining 
bright, and the arms and accoutrements were glitter- 
ing inhis rays. The waving plumes, martial dress, 
and military music, soon dissipated the clouds of des- 
pondency from an imagination young and ardent, and 
opened a long vistaof glory. Ina few moments fancy 
had glided over the whole ¢areer, and restored me, in 
high rank, and covered with honours to my native 
village, to my mother, and to my friends. The first 
step to this ideal promotion was easily obtained. In 
afew minutes I had the honour of being enrolled s 
private in the 78th Highlanders—and, before my ar- 
rival at Cork, was fully equipped in the garb of the 
warlike Celts.’ 


I need not detain you with an account of my dull 
and uninteresting life, after our arrival in Belgicum, 
previous to the memorable fight of Waterloo.: The 
night before the battle I was pacing backwards and 
forwards, a solitary sentinel at one of our out posts. 
There was a weight in the midnight atmosphere that 
spread an unwonted gloom over my soul. There was 
a silence throughout the whole of our army which 
formed a striking cqntrast to the loud shouts of the 
enemy as they passed the night in carousing around 
their watchfires. I should not, perhaps, call it silence 
and yet it was something like it; but not the silence 
of sleep.—The stern and sullen sound with which the 
word and countersign were exchanged—the low but 
deep tone in which the necessary orders for the fol 
lowing day were given—the sign of contending feer 
ings in the soul, which almost resembled the groans 
extorted by bodily pain from the wounded, were all 
still more audible than the distant clang of the 4r- 
mourer, and the snorting and prancing of the stee¢, 
and showed that all around was waking watchfulnes 
and anxiety. | 


—_ 


; About the middle of the night I received a visit 
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from a young man with whom I had formed an in- 
timate acquaintance. He was the only son of a gen- 


tleman of large property in the south of Ireland—||astonishment, on finding, by a nearer inspection, 


but having formed an attachment to a beautiful gir! 


in humble life, and married her against the will of|| by the arms of a female, from whom also the spirit 


his father, he had been disinherited and turned out 
of doors. 
his rashness. His wife was beautiful, virtuous, and 
affectionate—but her want of education, and entire 
unacquaintance with those polished manners and 
little elegancies of life to which he had been accus- 
tomed, soon dissolved much of the charm which her 
beauty and artlessness had at first thrown around 
him. Afterstruggling for some time with poverty 


and discontent, he enlisted in a reigement of||the wife and child of my unfortunate friend—and the 


heavy dragcons—and, being ordered to the Conti- 
nent, left his wife, with an infant daughter, in a 
wretched lodging in London. Chance brought us 
together in Belgieum, and a similarity of tastes soon 
produced a friendship. | 
Depressed as I was in spirit myself, I was struck 
with the melancholy tone in which that night he 
accosted me. He felt a presentiment, he said, that 
he would not survive the battle of the ensuing day. 
He wished to bid me farewell, and to intrust to my 
care his portrait, which, with his farewell blessing, 
was all he had to bequeath to his wife and child. 
Absence had renewed, or rather doubled all his fond- 
ness for the former, and portrayed her in all the 
witching loveliness that had won his boyish affec- 
tions. He talked of her while the tears ran down 
his cheeks, and conjured me, if ever I reached Eng- 
land, to find her out, and make knowa her case to 
his father. In vain, while I pledged my word to 
the fulfilment of his wishes, I endeavoured to cheer 
him with better hopes. He listened in mournful 
silence to all I could suggest—flung his arms round 
my neck, wrung my hand, aud we parted. I saw 
him but once again. It was during thehottest part 
of the next and terrible day, when, with a-noise that 
drowned even the roar of the artillery, Sir William 
Ponsonby’s brigade of cavalry dashed past our hol- 
low square, bearing before them, in that tremendous 
charge, the flowers of Napoleon’s chivalry. Far 
ahead even of his national regiment, I saw the man- 
ly figure of my friend. It was but for a moment. 
The next instant he was fighting inthe centre of 
the enemy’s squadron—and the clouds of smoke 
that closedin masses round friend and foe hid him 
from my view. When the battle was over, and all 
was hushed but the groans of the wounded, and the 
triumphant shouts and rolling drums of the victori- 
ous Prussians, who continued the pursuit during the. 
entire of the night, I quitted the shattered remains 
of the gallant regiment in whose ranks I had that 
day the honor of standing. The moon was wadin 
through seattered masses of dark and heavy clouds, 
when I commenced my search for my friend. The 
‘ght was doubtful and uncertain—yet it was easy to 
keep along the track that marked the last career of 
Ponsonby. Shuddering, lest in every face I should 
'ecognize my friend, I passed by, and sometimes trod 
upon the cold and motionless heaps, which now look- 
ed so unlike the “ fiery masses of living valour” that 
« few hours before, had commingled with a concussion 
more dreadful than the earthquake’s shock. Al- 
‘nough I at first felt a certain conviction of his fate, 
| afterwards began to hope that the object. of my 
search had, contrary to his predictions, survived the 
‘errible encounter... I was about to retire’ when a 
heap of slain, in a ploughed field, on which the moon 
was now shining clearly, attracted my notice. Lite- 
‘ally piled on each other, were the bodies of five 


The youth soon had reason to repent of'|| ception ofthe horror! felt at beholding, in this scene 


g|| person is only an idle one ina fever. He has lostan 
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cuirassiers—and lying beneath his horse was the dead 
body of my friend. You may form some ideas of my 


that his head was supported and his neck entwined 
had taken its departure—but you can form no ccn- 


of carnage and desolution, in the very arms of death, 
and on the bosom ofa corpse, a living infant sleeping 
calmly, with the moonbeams. resting on its lovely 
features, and a smile playing on its lips, as if angels 
were guarding its slumbers and inspiring its dreams! 
—And who knows but perhaps they were? The 
conviction now flashed on my mind, that these were 


letters we afterwards found onthe person of the 
former proved that I was right in my conjecture. 
Driven aside by the gale of pleasure or ambition, or 
by the storms of life, the affections of man may 
veer—but unchangeable and unchanging is a true 
heart in woman. ‘She loves, and loves for ever.’ 
This faithful wife had followed her husband through 
a land of strangers, and over the pathless sea— 
through the crowded city, and bustling camp, till she 
found him stretched on the battle field. Perhaps 
she came in time to receive his parting sigh, and her 
spirit, quitting its worn out tenement of clay,winged 
its way with his to Him who gave them being. With 
the assistance of some of my comrades, I consigned 
this hapless pair to the earth, wrapped in the same 
military cloak—enveloping the infant, this dear child 
of my adoption, in my plaid, I returned to the spot 
where onr regiment lay.—A. P. D.—-Albion. 


MISCELLANY. 


CONSOLATION FOR WIVES. 

Heis old.—So much the better—there are few od- 
dities that may not claim noble precedents. The 
Emperor Julian inked his fingers on purpose; Com- 
modius powdered his wig with gold dust, and Julius 
Cesar wore a greenone. Fontenelle cared for no- 
thing but asparagus fried in oil, Sir Isaac Newton 
forgot his dinner, and Moliere consulted an old 
gentlewoman. 

He is sloven.—Better still; he is no worse than 
eight or ten learned men now living, and half a hun- 
dred dead—It is a sign he does not admire himself 
too much, a comfortable security that nobody else 
will. 

He loves bustie.—Good! people in a hurry! are like 
hail stones, which leap about with great’ force and 
noise, and then settle very quietly. Bustle is a 
healthy exercise in all climates; even savages have 
their game called “ worree.” Besides a fidgetting 


hour in the morning; and runs after it the whole 
day. 

He loves money.—That is a great comfort. Flints 
yield oil sometimes, and the greatest misers may be 
jtalked out ofit. Old Elwes used tosay, Young Pitt 
could have persuaded him to empty his purse at any 
time—besides, the money itself is good, and a miser} 
is no more to be considered than the bag which holds 
it- One may find theopening ifonecan. — 

He loves wine.—Another comfort, for then the 
money will not be kept very safely; and it causes 
interregnums of intellect which make the wife re- 
gent. Besides if he will reduce himself to a brute, 
he can have no objection to being beaten. A noted 
bibber returning non compos one day, found his wife's 
cloak, wrapped himself in it and went to sleep. Her 


on ladies who drink before nine o’clock. ‘Thinking 
he had not ceded his right to chastise, as Russian 
fathers do, he brought two sticks and applied them 
With great perseverance and effect. So she told 


sure who gave him the batogs. 


MODESTY. 
' The blushing cheek, the virtue of her face, 
The gentle look, coy air, and modest grace; 
The fearful voice, the chaste and trembling eye, 
That views with pain the slaves that round it die, 
Are female stratagems, victorious still, 
The surest shafts that beauty takes to ki‘. 


EXCUSES FOR NOT GOING TO CHURCR. 
Overslept myself.—Could not dress in time.—Too 
cold.—Too hot.—-Too windy.—Too dusty.—Too 
wet.—T'oo damp.—T'oo0 sunny.—To00 cloudy.—Dont 
feel disposed.—No other time to myself.—Look over 
my drawers.—Put my papers to rights.—Letters 
to write to my friends.—Mean to take a walk.—Go- 
ing to take a ride.—Tied to business six days in the 
week.—Nofresh air but on Sundays.—Can’t breathe 
in church, always so full.—Feel a little feverish.— 
Feel a little chilly.—Feel very lazy.—Expect com- 
pany to dinner.—Got a headach.—Intend nursing 
myself to-day.—New bonnet not come home.—Tore 
'my muslin dress coming down stairs.—Got a new 


Wasn’t shaved in time.—Don’tlike a liturgy, always 
praying for the same thing.—Don’t like the extem- 


Don’t like singing without music, makes me nervous. 
—Can’t sit in a draft of air, and a thousand other 
reasons. 


FAREWELL—BY BYRON. 


He will return—but now the moments bring 
The time of parting with redoubled wing; 
The why—the where—what boots it now to tell? : 
Since all must end in that wild word—farewell! 
List! ’tis the bugle—Juan shrilly blew— 
One kiss!—one more!—another—oh! adieu! 
She rose—she sprung—she clung to his embrace, 
Till his heart heaved beneath her hidden face, 
He dared not raise to his that deep blue eye, 
Which downcast drooped in tearless agony. 
Hark—peals the thunder of the signal gun! 
It told *twas sunset! 

- Again—again--that form he madly press’d, 
Which mutely clasped, imploringly caress’d! 
And tottering to his couch, his bride he bore, 
One moment gazed—as if to gaze no more! 
Felt—that for him, earth held but her alone, 
Kiss’d her cold forehead—turn’d—is Conrad gone? 
Andishe gone? 
How oft that fearful question will intrude, 
’T was but an instant past, and here he stood! 
And now without the portal’s porch she rush’d, 
And then at length her tears in freedom gush’d; 
Big, bright and fast, unknown to her they fell; 
But still her lips refused to send—F arewell* 


A Gascon officer, hearing some one celebrating the 
exploits of a prince who in two assaults upon a town 
had killed six mien with his own hand: “ Bah!” said 
he, “I would have you know, that the very mat- 
trasses I sleep upon are stuffed with nothing else but 
the whiskers of those whom I have sent to slumber in 
the other world.” 


M— , a noted literary wit, the other day went 
to see Hook at Fulham, in a pretty considerable ap- 
proximation to “half seas over.” “‘ Tam come three 
miles,” said he, “ to sup with you.” “ Bein oblige,” 
returned the wit, “for coming to me; but I should 
have been more obliged if you had first come to your- 


father came in, and seeing her thus disgraced, re- 


self. 


membered the Russian law which inflicts the batoge ~ 


the story, and her husband never did; not being quite 


novel, must be returned on Monday morning.— 


pore prayer.—Don’t like an organ, ’tis too noisy.— 
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_ The heart that bends to whelming fate, 


ORIGINAL. 


{For the Philadelphia Album. ] 
TO ELIZABETH. 


We parted, with that lingering pain, 
Which only fervent friendship knows, 

Yet there were hopes, however vain, 
Which soften’d every sigh that rose. 


Thine was the fervent pious prayer 

That heaven would guard thy early friend, 
Mine, trusting hope—but I forbear, — 

Will not thy prayer to heaven ascend! 


True, we had parted oft before, 
And often met, in joy, again, 
When hours of sorrow, counted o’er, 
Seem’d but as faded dreams of pain. 


Strange chequered scenes of joy and wo, 
Fond fteeting hope, and boding fears, 
li still has been my lot to know, 
And joy has oft been quench’d in tears. 


Yet in life’s sad eventful scene, 
Friendship, my rugged path could cheer, 
And thine, my solace still has been, | 
Through many a melancholy year. 


Has little, for itself, to dread, 
Fancy and hope no more elate— 
For faith in all their wiles, has fled. 


And yet, one fervent wish is mine, 
-One hope, my heart must still retain, 
That wish, that hope, I feel is thine, 
We yet may meet in joy again. 
HARRIET. . 


in 


WEDNESDAY, DECEMBER 5, 1827. 


Mr. Edmund F. Brown, Newspaper and ge- 
nerad Agent, Pennsylvania Avenue, Wasiing- 
ton City, is authorised te receive monies, and 
transact any business relating to this establish- 
ment. 


°c #’ With the present number of this pub- 
lication commences the second six months of 
the second volume. In consequence of this 
circumstance, we delayed forwarding the pa- 
per to many persons in various‘sections of the 
country who had ordered it sent on, previous 
to this time. We were desirous that their 
files should be complete, and to render them 
so, had recourse to the only measure which 
was in our power. Those persons therefore, 
who have desired the paper to be sent them, 
eommencing with the first number of the pre- 
sent volume, will attribute our non-compli- 
ance with their requests, to our inability so to 
do, as regular files of the first twenty-six num- 
bers it is impossible to obtain. To obviate 
any éuture difficulty of this description, we 
have impressed of this number many more 
than are actually subscribed for. Those per- 
sons therefore, who desire to take the Album 
in future may receive regular files commenc- 
ing with this sheet. ’ 


BREACH OF PROMISE. 

We have long thought that suits instituted 
for breaches of the marriage promise were 
highly discreditable to the delicacy of the fe- 
male character. No woman of diffident dis- 
position and chaste principles would desire a 
man to enter into so sacred and permanent a 
covenant, without possessing his heart as well 
as his hand. Of late years, the practice of 
prosecuting in cases of this description, has 


10001. and costs. 


= | sachusetts representative to the populace, who 
were crowding him out of his place, in the 


| yourself,’ replied a sturdy member of the 


a woman could forego the modesty of her sex, 
and the shrinking sensitiveness which is so 
peculiarly attached to her name, for the in- 
consistent and malignant gratification of an 
unrestrained revenge, is at once to be won- 
dered at and regretted. We do not believe 
however, that'in more than one case out of.an 
hundred the aggrieved individual is the per- 
son who causes'the suit to be preferred. Too 
generally, relatives of the female, who are ac- 
tuated by hopes of gain, are the promoters of 
actions of this description. There are few 
among women, especially those whose affec- 
tions have been won merely for the gratifica- 
tion of some designing villian’s vanity, who 
would not rather make any sacrifice which 
virtue might dictate, in preference to a publie 
trial, and public degradation. An action of 
this kind was recently brought before the Gal- 
way assizes in Ireland, and damages laid at 
50001. The marriage day was fixed, and eve- 
ry thing prepared for the ceremony, when 
tidings were brought that the groom was in- 
disposed. This expedient resorted to se- 
veral times by the gentleman. The family of 
the lady at length became incensed, and a suit 
instituted. The jury returned a verdict of 


On the part of the man who can deliberate- 
ly engage the heart and hand of a woman, and 
for no other reason than changeable disposi- 
tion, wish to annul that engagement, nothing 
can be more vile and reprehensible. When 
circumstances of this kind can be proved on 
trial, in our opinion the damages awarded by 
the jury can not be too exorbitant, whilst at 
the same time we hold it an unpardonable 
breach of delicacy on the part of the female to 
manifest her chagrin and malevolence in a 
manner so utterly detestable. 


OFFICE. 
‘(Make way gentlemen,’ once cried a Mas- 


procession on election day, ‘make way, we are 
the representatives of the people.” ‘Make way 


throng, ‘we are the people themselves."” 

We are inclined to doubt the authenticity of 
the prefixed anecdute, but whether true or not, 
it conveys a lesson which men in office would 
do well to take to themselves. A man who 
has been chosen by the voice of the people to 
regulate the laws and lighten the burthen of 
their community’s grievances, should never 
pay them more deference and courtesy than 
when reaping the fruits of the bounty their 
votes and voices were all efficient in bestow- 
ing. We frequently find it otherwise however, 
and whilst another course of conduct proves 
the want of policy on the part of the indivi- 
dual who exercises it, it at the same time tes- 
tifies his want of gratitude. A man in office, 
is similar to a man in debt, and should walk 
very smoothly along the path of life, lest his 
creditors exercise the rod of severity over him. 
He is a fool, who as soon as he obtains an ob- 
ject, the retention of which can alone prove 
importantly serviceable, turns his back upon 
those who were active in his service, curls his 
lip upon those he condescended to address as 
friends, and even presumes to forget those 
whom a little while before he had deemed it an 
honour to hail as his associates. None but 
those who are unacquainted with popular ex- 
citemeuts and prejudices, or who know not the. 
mazy windings of the human heart, would ven- 
tiure on a course so detrimental to a proper es- 
timation of their personal policy, and continued 
good fortune. It is not necessary that a man 
}should fawn and play the hypocrite with fools. 
or that he should pretend to estimate his infe- 
riors as beyond himself; the affability of the 
courtier, and the duplicity of the knave, are 
different things; but it is actually necessary for 
those in office to practice one of these charac- 


become aa increasing and debasing evil. That! 


NACK’S POEMS. 

A volume ef poems has recently appeared 
in New-York, from the pen of a deaf and dumb 
youth attached to the institution of that city. 
The following notice of this unfortunate poet 
js taken from the Journal of Commerce: 


+* James Nack, we understand, was not born 
deaf and dumb; but lost hearing in his child- 
hood by a fall in which he struck his head so 
violently as to cause the blood to come out of 
his ears. Before this accident, he could both 
speak and hear, and had been taught to read 
and write; but being now entirely deaf, he 
could no longer go to school, and his friends 
were soon alarmed to find that his voice began 
to fail, and that he seldom used his organs of 
speech, and when he did, his articulation was 
low, uncertain and monotonous, and more and 
more so till it became almost entirely unintel- 
ligible, as it now is. Tha school for the Deaf 
and Dumb being soon afterwards established, 
he was sent to it; and it was there that he ac- 
quired his knowledge of grammar, geography 
and arithmetic, by instruction through the me- 
dium of signs, and his general literature by his 
own reading and study. And there too, it 
seems, he took it into his fancy to console and 
amuse himself in some of his lonely, but not 
loveless hours, we see, by writing these poems, 
which his friends have very properly had pub- 
lished for his benefit.” 


The two longest poems in this volume, are 
the Legend of the Rocks and the Minstrel Boy. 
The latter, as the author states in his preface, 
contains the unpremeditated thoughts which 
passed through his mind in his solitary hours, 
without his ever having a design to their pub- 
lication. It contains much, that is rendered 
doubly interesting by the association ithas with 
the youth’s unfortunate condition. Wesub- 
join the following verses from the ‘ Minstrel,” 
as a fair specimen of its general character.— 
They are imbued with the spirit of religion as 
well as that of poetry. | 
How often have I watch’d the star of even, 

When eyes of heaven’s own etherial blue 
Have follow’d mine, to gaze upon the heaven 

Where they, as on a mirror’s face, might 

view 
The bright and beautiful reflection given 
Of their own starry light and azure hue! 


But she beholding night’s resplendent throne, 
Of nature’s beauty thought, and not her own. 


I thought of both—if earth appear so fair, 
How glorious the world beyond the skies! 
And ifthe forms that heav’n-born spirits wear, 

Their earthly shrines, so fascinate our eyes 
To kneel in worship we can scarce forbear, 
And e’en to gaze on them is paradise, 
O what are those, who free from earthly stain, 
Above yon azure realms in bloom immortal 
reign! 
Earth! thou art trac’d in beauty by the hand 
Of Him who call’d thee from the deep pro- 
found 
Of Chaos, while angelic pinions fann’d 
The new creation, hovering around 
The wond’rous work of Him, whose high com- 
mand 
Where slumber's a thy and darkness frown’d 
Stream’d light and life, and all the charms that 
grace 
With heaven’s imagery creation’s face. 
Earth! thou art lovely—loveliest in this— 
By woman—angel woman! thou art trod;— 
Woman, the centre of our ev’ry bliss; 
To man the dearest boon receiv’d from God; 
Whon, if creation were condemn’d to miss, 
Chaos again his desolating rod 
O’er the dominion he has lost, would sway, 
And earth, with all her charms, become his 
prey. ~ 
Mr. Nach is but nineteen years of age, and 
is an orphan. His capacities for retaining 
knowledge are excellent, but the facilities for 
its acquirement are necessarily contracted,— 
His poems have sold tolerably well. and we 
know of no way in which our readers could 
better perform a work of benevolence, and at 
the same time patronise talent in than purchas- 
ing this volume. 


“piterarp Notices. 


. Messrs. Carey} Lea & Carey, have received 
alarge portion of Sir Walter Scott’s “ Tales of 


ters, and men of principle and feeling, will na- 
turally prefer the former. one 


my Grandfather.” 


A work called “‘ The American Forget Me 
Not,” has appeared in this city within a fort. 
night. It is an imitation of the beautiful anny- 
aries which of late years have been so popular, 
but unlike them, consists principally of ey. 
tracts instead of original matter. _ 

The. “ Juvenile Miscellany” for November, 
which is published in this city by Mr. Ash, hag 
appeared. It is said to be a work well adapted 
to improve the minds and morals of children. 

« Nothing by Nobody,” a tale of Philadelphia 
fashionable life, has just appeared. 

The fourth number of the “* American Quar. 
terly Review,” was published on Saturday last. 

Proposals have been issued by W. H. Wood. 
ward, of Cincinnati, for publishing a leg:j 
work to be called ** The Ohio Justiciary.” It 
will embrace a compendium of the duties of 
Justices of the Yeace, sheriffs’ &c.; a state. 
ment of the lega) principles of the Rules of 
Evidence, the duties of Guardians, Exeeutors, 
&e. 

Another work has been proposed at Cincinna- 
ti, to be issued monthly, and entitled “ Truth’'s 
Advocate.” 

A handsome volume of poems has just ap- 
peared from the pen of Richard H. Dana, Esq. 
of Boston. They possess considerable poetic 
merit, and evidence great care in their compo 
sition. Mr. Dana is already known to the pub. 
lic as a prose writer, and the Jittle volume be. 
fore us, proves that he is not altogether divest- 
ed of the inspiration of the Muse. The tol. 
lowing are among other prefaratory observi- 
tions accompanying this work: 


“Ido not look to see all well pleased,-- 
content if enough are gratified to encourage 
me to undertake something more than this 
small beginning; which is of size sufficient, 
if it should fai to be thought well of, and 
large enough to build further upon, should it 


be liked.” 

A translation of the History of New-York, 
by Washington Irving, has been published in 
France. 

‘*The American Pastors’ Journal” is pro- 
posed for publication in New-York, by the Rev. 
Austin Dickinson. It is to contain original 
sketches of real characters, conversatious, and 
to be furnished chiefly by clergymen. 

The Messrs. Huntington, booksellers iu 
Hartford, Connecticut, have in press a work 
entitled ‘* The Remains of the Rev. Charles 
Wolfe.” Mr. Wolfe was the author of the ce- 
lebrated lives on the burial of Sir John Moore. 

We have received the first number of tne 
“Boston Evening Bulletin,” a new daily jour 
nal under the editorial direction of Mr. Jenk . 
It is well printed, and its contents are such at 
are creditable to the publishers. 

A memoir of the life of Arthur Lee, with co- 
pious extracts from his writings, is in prepars- 
tion. 

A translation of Virgil for the use of schools, 
by the Rev, Mr. Cooper, has been published u 
New-York. 

An elegant pocket edition of Sir Walter 
Scott’s works, has been published in Germany. 

Mr. T. W. Clarke has withdrawn from tie 
co-editorship of the N. Y. Saturday Evening 
Gazette. That paper will in future be cos- 
ducted by Mr. Seth Paine. 

The first number of the “Foreign Review 
and Continental Miscellany,” was to have bee# 
issued in England on the first of this month. 

A bookseller in Boston, h»s announced {ot 
publication, a,correct edition of the * Scripto- 
rium Historie Byrantine.” 

The original manuscript of the Oriental Tr3- 
veller, Dr. Seetzen, is at present in the Un 
versity of Halle, in Saxony. 

Mr. Coale, of Baltimore, is about to publish 
a Remembrencer of events from the creation 


jdown to this time, to be called “ The Tabiet 


of Memory.” 


Messrs. Hilliard & Gray, of Boston, bavé 
published a volume entitled “Tales for tbe 


Fireside,” by a lady of that city. 
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Prize Poem,—Fifty dollars are offered for 
the best original poem, if not less than forty, 
nor more than sixty lines, to be spoken at the 
opening of the Salem Theatre. 


We a few weeks since gave our readers an 
extract from the forthcoming novel of Mr. 
Cooper, which was characterised by grapic ex- 
cellence of delineation. From the same 
source we are enabled to subjoina brief sketch 
from the ** Chronicles of the Canongate,” the 
long anticipated work of Sir Walter Scott. 
The work will itself appear this week; it is 
therefore that we deem the extract more like- 
ly to whet the appetites and prove interesting 
to our readers, 

STAGE COACHES. 


Then sing of stage coaches, 
And fear no reproaches, 
For riding in one; 
But daily be jogging, 
Whilst whistling aud flogging, 
Whilst whistling and flogging, 
‘The coachman drives on. 


Farquhar. 


Disguised in a grey surtout which had 
seen service, a white castor on my head, and 
a stout Indian cane in my hand, the next week 
saw me onthe top of a mail coach driving to 
the westward. 

I like mail coaches, and I hate them. 1 like 
them for my convenience, but I detest them 
for setting the whole world a gadding, instead 
of setting quietly still minding their own busi- 
ness, and preserving the stamp of originality of 
character which nature or education may have 
impressed on them. 

Of they go, jingling against each other in the 
rattling vehicle, till they have no more variety 
of stainp in them than so many smooth shil- 
lings--the same even in their Welsh wigs and 
great coats, each without more individuatity 
than belongs to a partner of the company, as 
the waiter calls them of the North coach. 

Worthy Mr. Piper, best of contractors, who 
ever furnished four frampal jades for public 
use, I bless you when I set out, on a journey 
myself; the neat coaches under your contract 
render the intercourse from Johnie Groat’s 
house to Ladykirk and Cornhill Bridge safe, 
pleasant, and cheap. But, Mr. Piper, you, 
who are a shrewd arithmetician, did it never 
occurto you tocalculate how many fool’s heads 
which might have produced an idea or two in 
the year, if suffered to remain in quiet, get ef- 
fectually addled by jolting to and fro in these 
flying charicts of yours; how many decent 
countrymen become conceited bumpkins after 
a cattle-show dinner in the capital, which they 
could not have attended save for your means; 
how many decent country persons return crit- 
ics and spouters, by way of importing the new- 
est taste from Edinburg? And how will your 
conscience answer one day for carrying so ma- 
ny bonny lasses to barter modesty for conceit 
andlevity at the metropolitan Vanity Fair? 
Consider, too, the low rate to which you reduce 
human intellect. I do not believe your habitu- 
al customers have their ideas more enlarged 
than one of your coach-horses. They know 
the road, like the English postilion, and they 
know nothing besides. They data, like the 
earriers at Gadshill, from the death of John 
Ostler; the succession of guards formsa dynas- 
ty to them; coachmen are their ministers of 
state, and and an upset is to them a greater in- 
cident than a change of administration. Their 
only point of interest on the road is to save the 
time, and see whether the coach keeps the hour. 
This is surely a miserable degredation of human 
intellect. 

Take my advice, my good sir, and disinter- 
estedly contrive that once or twice a quarter, 
your most dexterous whip shall overturn a 
coachful of these superfluous travellers, in ter- 
rorum to those who, as Horace says, “ delight 
in the dust attracted by your chariots.” 

Your current and customary mail-coach pas- 
eenger, too, gets abominably selfish, schemes 
ssaceessfully for the best seat, the freshest egg, 
the right cut of the surloin. The mode of tra- 
velling is death to all the courtesies and kind- 
nesses of life, and goesa great way to demoral- 
1ze the character, and cause it to retrogade to 
barbarism. Yor allow us excellent dinners, 
but only twenty minutes to eat them, and what 
is the consequence! Bashful beauty sits on one 
side of us, tinid childhood on the other; res- 
pectable, yet somewhat feeble old age is pla- 
¢ed on our front; and al} require those acts of 


on a level at the convivial board. But have we 
time—we, the strong and active of the party— 
to perform the duties of the table to the more 
retired and bashful, to whom these little atten- 
tions are due? The lady should be pressed to 
her chicken, the old man helped to his tender 
slice, the child to his tart. But not a fraction 
of a minute have we to bestow on any other 
person but ourselves; and the prut-prut-tut-tut 
of the guard’s discordant note, summons us to 
the coach, the weaker party having gone with- 
out their dinner, and the able bodied and active 
threatened with indigestion from having swal- 
lowed victuals like a Liestershire clown bolting 
bacon. On the memorable occasion I am speak - 
ing of, I lost my breakfast, sheerly from obey- 
ing the commands of a respectable-looking old 
lady, who once required me to ring the bell, 
and another time to help the tea-kettle. I have 
some reason to think she was literally an old 
stager, who laughed in her sleeve at my com- 
plaisance; so that I have sworn in my secret 
soul revenge upon her sex, and all such errant 
damsels of whatever age and degree, whom I 
may encounter in my travels. I mean all this 
without the least ill-will to my friend the con- 
tractor, who I think has approached as near as 
any one is like to do towards accomplishing 
the modest wish of the Amatus and Amata of 
the Peri Bathos 
Ye gods, annihilate but time and space 
re make two lovers happy. 


INFANT SCHOOLS. 

We have more than once alluded to the phi- 
lanthrophy exercised in the establishment of 
these infant seminaries. The beneficial effects 
of this benevolent undertaking will be evidenc- 
ed in after generations. At the request of a la- 
dy who has been anxiously engaged in further- 
ing the existance of the institution since its 
comimencement, we copy the following pleas- 
ing picture of its present appearance, from the 
Pennsylvania Gazette of Wednesday last. 


Those who desire to see one of the most 
pleasing and interesting sights in our city, may 
be gratified by visiting the Infant School, in 
Chester-street. Never did we see such a col- 
lection of comely, intelligent and happy little 
faces, as those presented to us at that institu- 
tion yesterday; and what adds to the sympathy 
awakened in their behalf, is the reflection that 
they are, for the most part, the offspring of 
misfortune—the helpless objeets of adversity 
and neglect. The names of one hundred and 
seventy children are entered upon the hooks of 
the School, of which about 115 regularly attend. 
Here are 115 children daily kept out of the 
street, out of danger, and out of the practice 
and profane language and vicious habits, and 
at the same time, trained to order and useful- 
ness. ‘This isa great acquisition, but a wide 
field is open in which to extend these benefits. 

The deportment of the teachers appears to be 
kind and affectionate, and the mode of instruc- 
tion novel and well adapted to the capacity of 
the infant pupils, who in return yield ready 
and grateful obedience. The regulations and 
general management of the institution, seem al- 
so to be well adapted to the object in view. 

To parents in straitened circumstances who 
are under the necessity of going out to work, 
and leaving young children at home in the care 
of other children, it must be a very great relief 
to know that during their absence, their tender 
offspring will be kindly treated, and returned 
to them in safety. The benefit to the commu- 
nity, too, will be incalculable: it is ae 
at the right place—for the fewer neglecte 
children we have running wild through the 
streets, and into the haunts of vice, the fewer 
candidates we shall have for houses of correc- 
tion, and for the penitentiary, There will be 
safety also in this institutien, for whole neigh- 
bourhoods are endangered by leaving children 
of houses necessarily containing 


After what we have stated, we need not add, 
that we think well of this charity. It is a pi- 
ous and benevolent one, and well deservin 
high and especial favour. It is, therefore, wit 
regret we learn, that its funds are inadequate 
to its present wants; and the managers, moreo- 
ver think it essential that this establishment 
should be extended, so as to furnish a school 
for coloured children. An appeal to our fel- 
low citizens, we know, wrod 1 not be made in 
vain. 


THEATRICAL. 
The course which the managers of our Ches.- 


Politeness which ought to put every degree up- 


nut street theatre have adopted, of bringing for- 


quirements. 


murder, has been di 
wor 


ward new pieces, or reviving neglected ones of 
merit, instead of obtruding on their audiences 
the eternal repetition of what are called stock 
plays, has, as it deserves, met with the decided 
approbation of our play-going people, whose 
numbers we doubt not, will rapidly increase if 
the managers persevere in the present popular 
system. The present strength of the Chesnut 
street company, has indeed, afforded an excel- 
lent opportunity for attempting this salutary 
change, and the managers have shown wisdom 
in availing themselves of it. With a feeble 
company, they would have been, as formerly, 
dependant on stars, a presumptious, expensive, 
and generally thankless race, whe excelling ina 
few prominent, but stale and hacknied cha- 
racters of the drama; when they are engaged 
they necessarily prevent the production of such 
plays as do not contain these characters. 

Stars are, indeed, in every point of view, de- 
trimental to the prosperity of the drama. They 
impoverish the stationary players, they embar- 
rass and control the manager’, they bore the 
public with the often told tales, in which alone 
they can advantageously figure, and by obstruct- 
ing the representation of new pieces, they pow- 
erfully increase the difficulties which dramatic 
authorship has to encounter, and thereby star- 
red in direct opposition to the poetic literature 
of the country. 

Great credit is, therefore, due to the exertions 
of Messrs. Warren and Wemyss in collecting to 
our boards, and efficient fixed company, like the 
present, capable of doing justice to any piece 
that may be committed to them, and of afford- 
ing satisfaction to any audience of polished taste 
and correct judgment. And we hope that the 
discernment: and liberality of our citizens will 
rewaid those gentlemen, by affording them, 
during the season, a profitable patronage. 

Several new pieces have been brought for- 
warc and well received since ourlast. The ce- 
lebrated Mrs. Sloman will appear as Isabella, 
in the tragedy ofthat name, on Friday evening. 
She is a handsome woman, and her appearance 
is admirably calculated to prove attractive on 
the stage. 

In our last we stated on the authority of the 
‘‘ London Times,” that young Kean had failed 
on his first appearance at Drury Lane. The 
Times was incorrect through wilfulness. He 
has not been unsuccessful, but continued per- 
forming to applauding audiences at the last ad- 
vices. | 

~ Mr. and Mrs. Duff were to have sailed from 
New York for England yesterday. 


SUMMARY: 


A meeting of Irishmen and the descendants 
of Irishmen, will be held at the County court- 
house on Saturday next, for the public expres- 
sion of their sentimeuts relative to the worth 
and talents of the deceased Thomas Addis Em- 
mett, 

Mr. W. G. Graham, the junior editor of the 
New-York Enquirer, was kilied in a duel at 
Hoboken on Tuesday week. His antagonist 
was a Mr. Barton, of this city. ‘Ihe difficulty 
between the parties occurred at acard table, 
Before Mr. Graham died he acknowledged 
himself in error, and tendered his forgiveness to 
Mr. Barton. The deceased was a gentleman 
of fine natural genius and excellent general ac- 

He frequently wrote paragraphs 
in the Enquirer, ridiculing so absurd a practice 
as duelling. His pride forbade his making any 
concessions to Mr, Rarton, and in the bloom 
of manhood and vigour of intellect, he has fal- 
len a victim to false honour. 

A monument has just been erected at Peck’s 
Hill, to thc memory of Major John Paulding, 
one of the captors of Andre. 


Snelson, the robber of the Petersburg bank, 


has been taken near Quebec, and is | in| 8 


prison. 
R. H. Hill, the miserable creature who @ 


short time since confessed participating 1 
as un- 


y of notice. 
The Blue mountain north of the Jersey side, 


FOREIGN ITEMS. 


The Turkish Government have still n num- 
ber of agents stationed at the different French 
ports, from whence supplies are almost daily 
forwarded to the Morea. 

We are pleased to hear that Paul Buonaparte, 


Cochrane have joined the Greeks as volun- 
teers, 

Manzoni, an Italian poet, has become very 

renowned upon the continent. A romance of 
his, makes as great a noise 
in Italy and France, as if puffiing were a prac- 
tice in the jonrnals of these countries, 
_ Machinery.—Robert Owen states, that the 
lucrease in the mechanical power applied to 
manufactures has been such, that the working 
part of the population of the United Kingdom, 
(15,000,000), now wield a power equal to dou- 
ble the manual power of the whole population 
of the world. 


In China, the opinion that a man of letters 
is fitted for every situation, appears to be ge- 
nerally received. 

In the University of Munich there wete lec- 
——- during the present semestre, five profers- 
ors of Theology, twelve of Jurisprudence, se- 
ven of Statistical Economy, sixteen of Medi- 
cine, and thirty-six of the Philosophical Fa- 
culty. 

We hear from a friend that a French eritic, 
on the last performance of Hamlet by the Eng- 
lish company at Paris, having cautiously looked 
into his dictionary, pronounced them all pro- 
vincial players, in consequence, as he said, of 
Hamlet meaning a country village. 

Lord Kingston has upwards of 30,000 mu}- 
berry trees growing on one estate in Ireland. 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


An article from our valuable correspondent 
‘* Henriqueta,” has unfortunately been mislaid. 
If she will favour us with another copy it shall 
appear in our next. 

Willy,” “Johannes,” ‘ Quinsigismund,” 
“Olivia,” &c. are received. 

‘Peter Wilful’s” essay on Matrimony, is 
not written with sufficient care to appear in 

rint. 
a The Song of the Beautiful Orphan” is not 
a beautiful production. 

** An Elegy on a faithful Dog,” is not equal 
to that written by Lord Byron on a similar oc- 
casion. 

‘* Angelina” is not sufficiently careful in the 
construction of her sentences. She has a fine 
imagination and some claims to originality of 
thought, but without the pruning hand of judg- 
ment, she will not be successful in the pro- 
vince she has chosen for the exercise of her 
pen. 


MARRIAGES. 

. On the 22d ult. Mr. John Simmons, to Miss 
Margaret, daughter of Mr. Harman Tally, al 
of Brandywine hundied. 

Mr. Michael Power, to Miss Elizabeth Lye, 
both of this city. 
Mr. George Willis, to Miss Ann Hutson ali 
of this city. 
On Wednesday last, by the Rev, B. Allen, 
Mr. James Martien, to Miss Ellen Blakie, all 


of this city. 

DEATHS. 
On the 2d inst. in the 55th year of his age, 
William Allibone of Pulmonary Consumption, 
On Sunday, last, Mrs. Rebecca Allen, con. 
sort of Mr. Wm. Allen. 
At Port au Prince, Nov. 5. David Correy, 
Esq. of Philadelphia, American Consul, — 
n Wednesday last, at his residence in Co- 
calico township, Lancaster county, Samuel 
Mohler, Esq. 


MISSES BARNARD'S 
ACADEMY FOR LADIES, 


In Bread, one door from No. 77, Arch 
Street, 

Was opened on Monday the 26th 

inst. where the various branches of an 

English education will be taught; compris- 

ing Reading, Writing, Arithmetic, En- 

lish Grammar, Geography, with the use 


of the Globes; Composition, Drawing and 
Velvet hae ve together with a variety 
of Fancy Work, including Cotton, Rug, 
Tambour, Bead, and the new style of Lace 
Work. -Lessons in any of gthe above 
branches given separately, if required. 


has been set on fire by some idle henters. 


| Terms 


e known on application. 


Lucien’s second son, and a nephew of Lord. 
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~ did'nt know I had on any thing more than common! 


criticisms, and makes one laugh 60, he quizzes every 


_ ifshe didn’t hear us, (I suppose she does,) I’ve heard 


LADIES’ LITERARY GAZETTE. 


mi i hts, and brief remarks are here 
not~-friends we need not fear.” 


— 


[For the Philadelphia Album. } 
LETTER TO A YOUNG LADY. 
No. 2. 

I like to amuse as well as instruct you my dear 
Selina, and therefore I will detail as nearly as I can 
recollect, ® conversation to which I was an ear wit- 
ness. AsI am a quiet sort of personage, and seldom 
interfere with the discourse of those around me, ex- 
cept when a remark is particularly addressed to my- 
self, I have frequent opportunities of hearing opi- 
nions andsentiments, which might otherwise be sup- 
pressed in my presence, and by this means I some- 
times acquire a knowledge of circumstances which 
afford me food for meditation. This being my cha- 
racter, I am not at all feared by the young people, 
and they converse as freely in my presence, as if I 
was one of the pictures, or tables in the parlour.—I 
happened to be so situated a short time since, and 
was an unnoticed listener to a conversation between 
some young ladies, on the merits of their visitors, 
and I was much amused by the animated discus- 
sion, and pleased with the good sense and penetra- 
tion evinced by one young lady in particular, whom 
I shall call Camilla. The other two whose names 
were Frances and Maria, were indulging their wit 
and merriment at the expense of several young gen- 
tlemen; but were loud in the praises of one or two 
who it seems, were particular favourites, that is to 
say, they happened to be rather more suited to the 
taste of these little female critics, for judgment ap- 
peared to be left out of the question on their side of 
the debate. ‘I am really surprised Camilla,” ex- 
claimed Miss Frances, ‘to hear you run on in the 
praise of that dull, prosing Harley, he has never any 
amusing anecdote to tell us, never goes to the balls 
or the theatre, knows nothing about fashion, and 
those sort of things. One might be dressed in linsey 
woolsey, for all he would know or care. I declare 
I’ve often been provoked when I have been dressed 
in my most elegant style, to see him look as if he 


there, last week when I got my new beautiful ‘ Bo- 
livar’ and showed it to him when I was going out, he 
only said ‘ he should think it was too large,’ I protest 
he is’nt fit for genteel society, he can only talk about 
books, and that sort of nonsense, and never pays a 
eompliment:—and then he is’nt half so handsome as 
Mortimer, whom you cry down for his foppery, as you 
call it, and his vanity, end frivolity! I’m sure Morti- 
mer is always amusing; he always knows when you 
are well dressed, I always know when he particu- 
lacly likes my appearance, for then he asks mé to 
walk out, and he is my gallant, goes to all the balls 
and parties, and always has something to tell about 
them, all the young ladies are in love with him.”— 
* Well for my part,” interrupted Miss Maria, «I 
prefer Harcourt to all the young gentlemen I know, 
he is so witty, so satirical, he is so funny with his 


thing, and every body, even auné there, who sits, as 


itim quiz her about learning, and that sort of thing, 
till I’ve been ready to, die with laughing, he looks so 
serious all the time, nobody would suspect him of 
ridicule, then he's very genteel too, and so graceful, 
no awkwardness about him, and he is certainly very 
sensible, or he. could’nt make such witty remarks.” 
By this time the two yonng ladies had talked them- 
sélves out of breath, which gave Camilla an oppor-. 
tunity of spéaking- “Ido not wish,” said she, 


- 


men you praise so highly have doubtless their good 
qualities, nevertheless I cannot admire them for 
those reasons you mention. I cannot admire a young 
gentleman, who, like Mortimer values himself on his 
fine person, and who is such a slave to fashion, that 
he despises those who cannot, or will not make it 
their chief object. I should feel offended, were I in 
your place, my dear Frances to know that a gentle- 
man noticed me on account of my fashionable ap- 
pearance; and would ask me to walk only when I 
was particularly well dressed. And I also think 
very meanly of a would-be critic—I dislike satire, 
and quizzing is certainly very contemptible. The 
qualities I praise in Harley are such as reflect credit 
on his heart and understanding; he does not flatter, 
because he prizes sincerity, he does not frequent 
balls and the theatre, because he thinks his time may 
be better employed, and because, his taste and judg- 
ment lead him to prefer amusements of a more quiet 
sort, yet he can enjoy both with moderation. As to 
his always talking of books, it is natural for a person 
to speak of what most interests him, and he is fond 
of literature, though he certainly is no pedant, and 
seldom criticises in order to condemn, and never to 
ridicule. As to fashwwn, he is not neglectful of a 
genteel appearance, and his manners as well as his 
dress show the real gentleman. YetuI do not 
believe he would neglect, or slight in any way 
a lady, because she did not happen to be dressed 
in the fashion. And as to the amusing qualities 
you describe to Mortimer and Harcourt, those of 
the one consists in retailing the anecdotes of a 
ball room, and those of the other in ridiculing 
all his acquaintance for your amusement, and ve- 
ry probably, yourself when you least suspect it. 
Harley, on the contrary, never speaks of an absent 
person with a view to ridicule or condemn: he pos- 
sesses a good heart, and a cultivated mind, despises 
foppery, and is entirely free.from personal vanity, 
which in a man is highly ridiculous,—he does not, 


like Mortimer, boast of his. conquests,—er like Har- 


court, inform you how finely he quizzed such, or such, 
or sucha person. You, Frances and Maria, may 
boast of the admirable qualities of your favorites, but 
I shall continue to prefer, and to express my appro- 
bation of those qualities which 1 consider estimable— 
so each of us will be pleased in her own way.” The 
conversation was here broken off by the entrance of 
the person in question, and I retired to transmit to 
my dear Selina, these different sentiments and opin- 
ions, trusting that her ready perception will enable 
her to separate, analyse and employ them to her own 
advantage. I doubt not that the sentiments of the 
sensible Camilla will meet your decided approbation, 
and with this hope, I take my leave for the present. 

: H. M. 


' [From the Token.] 


THE TWINS, 
“I tell it to you as it was toldto me.” 


In the autumn of 1826 I had occasion to visit the 
town of N——-; beautifully situated on the west- 
ern bank of Connecticut river. _My business led me 
to the house of B——, a lawyer of three score and 
ten, who was resting from the labours and enjoying 
the fruits of a life strenuously and successfully devo- 
ted to his profession, His drawing room was richly. 
furnished and decorated with several valuable paint- 
ings. There was one among them that particularly 
attracted my attention. It represented a mother with 
two: beautiful children, one in either arm, a hight 
veil thrown over the group, and one of the thildren 


“to detract from the merits of any one; the young 


“That,” said I pointing to the picture, “is very 
beautiful—pray, sir, what is the subject?” “ It is 
a mother and her twins,” said he; ‘ the picturefin it- 
self is deemed a fine one, but I value it more for 
the recollections which are associated with it.” 
I turned my eye upon B——-; he looked communica- 
tive andI asked him for the story. ‘ Sit down,” 
said he, “ and I will tell it.” We accordingly sat 
down and he gave me the following narrative: 

During the period of the war of the revolution, 
there resided in the western part of Massachusetts a 
farmer by the name of Stedman. He was a man 
of substance, descended from a very respectable fam- 
ily, well educated, distinguished for great firmness of 
character in general, and alike remarkable for inflex- 
ible integrity and steadfast loyalty to his king. Such 
was the reputation he sustained, that even when the 
most violent antipathies against royalism swayed the 
community, it was still admitted on all hands that 
farmer Stedman, though a tory, was honest in his 
opinions, and firmly believed them to be right. 

The period came when Burgoyne was advancing 
from the north. It was a time of great anxiety with 
both the friends and the foes of the revolution, and 
one which called forth their highest exertions. The 
patriotic militia flocked to the standard of Gates and 
Stark, while many of the tories resorted to the quar- 
ters of Burgoyne and Baum. Among the latter was 
Stedman. He had no sooner decided it to be his duty 
than he took a kind farewell of his wife and children, 
a twin boy and girl, a long embrace, then mounted 
his horse and departed. He joined himself to the 
unfortunate expedition of Baum, and was taken with 
other prisoners of war by the victorious Stark. He 
made no attempt to conceal his name or character, 
which were both soon discovered, and he was accord- 
ingly committed to prison as atraitor. The jail in 
which he was confined, was in the western part of 
Massachusetts, and nearly in a ruinous condition. 
The farmer was one night waked from his sleep by 
several persons in his room. “ Come,” said they, 
‘ you can now regain your liberty: we have made a 
‘breach in the prison, through which you can escape.” 
To their astonishment Stedman utterly refused to 
leave his prison. In vain they expostulated with 
him; in vain they represented to him that his life 
was at stake. His reply was, that he was a true 
man, and a servant of King George, and that he 
would not creep out of ahole at night, and sneak 
away from the rebels, to save his neck from the gal- 
lows. Finding it altogether fruitless to attempt to 
move him his friends left him with some expressions 
of spleen. 

The time at length arrived for the trial of the pri- 
soner. ‘The distance to the place where the court 
was sitting at that time was about sixty miles. 
Stedman remarked to the Sheriff, when he came to 
attend him, that it would save some expense and in- 
convenience, if he could be permitted to go alone and 
on foot. ‘“ And suppose,” said the sheriff, “ you 
should prefer your safety to your honour, and leave 
me to seek you in the British camp.” ‘I had thought,’ 
said the farmer reddening with indignation, “ that I 
was speaking to one who knew me.” “I do know 
you indeed,” said the sheriff, “I spoke but ‘in jest; 
you shall have your way. Go, and on the third day 
I shall expect to see you at ——.” The farmer 
departed, and at the appointed time he placed himself 
in the hands of the sheriff. 

I was now engaged as his counsel. Stedman in- 
sisted before the court upon telling his whole story; 
and when I would have taken advantage of some 
technica) points, he sharply rebuked me, and told me 


pressing its lips to the cheek of the mother.—|| 


he had not employed me to prevaricate, but only to 
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*ssist him in telling the truth. I had never seen 
such a display of simple integrity. It was affecting 
to witness his love of plain, unvarnished truth, eleva- 
ting him above every other consideration, and presi- 
ding in his breast as a sentiment even superior to the 
love of life. I saw the tears more than once 
springing to the eyes of his judges; never before or 
since have I felt such an interest in a client. I 
pleaded for him as I should have pleaded for my own 
life. I drew tears, but I could not sway the judgment 
of stern men, controlled more by a sense of duty than 
the compassionate promptings of humanity. Sted- 
man was condemned. I told him there was a chance 
of pardon, if he would ask it. I drew up a petition 
and requested him to sign it, but he refused. “I 
have done,” said he, “what I thought my duty. I 
can ask pardon ofimy God, and my King; but it 
would be hypocrisy to ask forgiveness of these men, 
for an action I should repeat, were I again placed in 
similar circumstances. No! ask me not to sign that 
petition. If what you call the cause of American 
freedom requires the blood of an honest man for the 
conscientious discharge of what he deemed his duty, 
let me be its victim. Go to my judges and teli them 
I place not my fears nor my hopes in them.” It was 
in vain that [ pressed the subject; and I went away 
in despair. 

In returning to my house I accidentally called on 
an acquaintance, a young man of a brilliant genius, 
the subject of a passionate predeliction for painting. 
This led him frequently to take excursions into the 
country, for the purpose of sketching such objects 
and scenes as were interesting to him. From one 
of these rambles he had just returned. I found him 
sitting at his easel, giving the last touches to the pic- 
ture which attracted your attention. He asked my 
opinion of it. ‘It isa fine picture,” said I, ‘is it 
a fancy piece, or are they portraits?” “They are por- 
traits,” said he, ‘‘and save perhaps a little embe- 
lishment, they are I think striking likenesses of the 
wife and children of your unfortunate client, Sted- 
man. In the course of my rambles, I chanced to 
call at his house in H—, I never saw a more beauti- 
ful group. The mother is one of a thousand; and 
the twins are a pareofcherubs. ‘ Tell me,” said I, 
laying my hand on the picture, “tell me, are they 
true and faithful portraits of the wife and children of 
Stedman?’, My earnestness made my friend stare. 
He assured me that as far as he could be permitted 
to judge of his own productions, they were striking 
representations. I asked no further questions. I 
seized the picture and hurried with itto the prison 
where my client was confined. I found him sitting, 
his face covered with his hands, and apparently 
wrung by keen emotion. I placed the picture in 
such a position that he could not fail to see it. J 
laid the petition on the little table by his side, and left 
the room. In halfan hour I returned. The farmer 
grasped my hand, while tears stole down his cheeks; 
his eye glanced first upon the picture and then upon 
the petition. He said nothing, but handed the 
latter tome. I took it, and left the ‘apartment. He 
had put his name to if, The petition was granted, 
and Stedman set at liberty. = 

{For the Philadelphia Album.) 


x ag man the lawless libertine may rove, 


Free and unquestioned through the wiles of love, 
While woman, sense and nature’s easy fool, 

If poor wedk woman swerve from virtue’s rule, 
Ruin ensues, disgrace and endless shame, : 
Aud one false step, for ever damns her fame.” 


There are among mankind, many who think it no 


‘becoming acquainted with Theodore’s good and bad 
qualities, but also of hearing the character he bore/ 


rendered her particularly interesting. Theodore 


erime to seduce the affections. of a young and confi- 


ding female, merely for the gratification of their own 
vanity, without considering the consequences which 
too often foilow such conduct. The heart of the 
youthful virgin is too susceptible to withstand the 
arts of one who has made it his study to endeavour 
to gain the affections of all to whom he may take a 
fancy, and she does not discover until too late that 
his bosom is the abode of hypocrisy and deceit, and 
that his protestations of love are no sooner uttered 
than forgotten. The following is a brief sketch of 
one of several similar incidents that have lately 
come under my observation. 


It is now three years since I first became acquaint- 
ed with Theodore H——. He was at that time in 
the twenty-first year of his age, possessed of a hand- 
some person, pleasing manners, and a very insinuat- 
ing address. He had shown from his earliest years, 
a great predilection for literature, and was a fre- 
quent contributor to the periodicals of the town. 
He evinced a considerable taste for poetry, and the 
‘‘Albums” of his numerous female acquaintances, 
bore evidence that he was quite a favourite of the 
Nine. In short, he was styled a “young man of 
genius.” His partiality for females induced. him to 
pass much of his leisure time in their society, where 
he was always received with the similes of gladness. 
But Theodore was vain, not only of his intellectual 
endowments, but of his personal attractions. He 
would frequently boast of having gained the affec- 
tions of a female, though others of higher preten- 
sions than himself were his rivals, and vainly ima- 
gined that it was impossible for any young lady to 
resist when he presented himself as her lover. 

From the commencement of our acquaintance our 
business was of such a nature that we met each other 
every day, and by this means we soon became almost 
inseparable companions. We would frequently at- 
tend the theatre, balls, parties, &c. together, where 
each would introduce the other to his most intimate 
friends. I had therefore not only an opportunity of 


among his associates. I knew that he was too much 
in the habit of trifling with the affections of unsus- 
pecting females, but as this was his principal fault, I 
attributed it to his yoath, and his natarally gay and 
volatile disposition, and felt assured that his good 
sense would soon convince him of the unmanliness 
of such conduct. 

Among the young ladies to whom I introduced 
Theodore, was Miss Adaline N——. She was the 
daughter ofa respectable, though not wealthy citi- 
zen, in whose family I had been, for several years, ve- 
ry intimate. Although not what would be called hand- 
some, yet Adaline possessed much to admire. A 
tall, commanding figure, an expressive countenance, 
and a peculiar dignity and independence of mind, 
combined with a gentle, though cheerful disposition, 


soon became delighted with her; he would visit her 
almost every evening, and attend her to all the fa- 
shionable resorts of the town. I soon discovered 
that his attentions were by no means unpleasant to 
the lady, and that they also met with the approba- 
tion of her parents. At this poriod business called 
me unexpectedly from the city, and detained me 
four months. While absent, I frequently heard from 
Theodore, who always spoke in the highest terms of 
Adaline—assured me that his attentions to her were 
honourable, and that he was regarded by the family 
as her intended husband. I was pleased to hear it, 
and hoped soon to see my friend enjoying the happi- 


however, prior to my return, 1 was somewhat sur- 


ly wrote and expressed my anxiety to hear from 
him. Immediately on my arrival I called on Mr. 
N——., and heard from the lips of the once blooming 
and cheerful, but now pale and disconsolate Adaline, 
the cause of Theodore’s silence, and another instance 
of his perfidy. He had tried all the means which 
art could invent to subdue her proud soul, in which 
he but too well succeeded. She acknowledged her 
love, declared that he was the only one that had 
ever made an impression on her heart, and that all her 
hopes of happiness in this world were blended with 
his. After this declaration Theodore became care- 
less in his attentions towards her, visited her less 
frequently, and would remain in her society only for 
a short time; and at the period of my return she had 
not seen him fora fortnight. Her proud heart would 
not permit her to complain, whilst her wan cheek 
and cheerless manner, bespoke the feelings of her 
bosom. Fora few weeks she vainly endeavoured 
to conceal her broken spirits, but they soon gave 
way to a settled melancholy, and she who was but a 
few months before the pride of the ball room, whose 
countenance beamed with animation, and whose 
bosom was unknown to care, who was eminently ¢cal- 
culated to fulfil all the duties of a wife and a mother, 
now bid adieu for ever to the busy scenes of life, by 
secluding herself within the solitary walls of a con- 


vent. | EDWIN. 
FASHIONABLE AMUSEMENTS. 
We have lived long enough in this world to have 


had a taste for fashionable pleasures, yet too few. to 
be convinced that happiness hovers in their blandish-» 
ments. The round is one of bustle, yet no calm quiet 
breathes in its business. Year after year has passed, 
and the gray creeps into the hairs of our quondam 
brown forehead, but still we are not wiser or happier. 
Then what means this hurly burly of delicate dissipa- 
tion? Ambition was once our hobby, but it was a 
hard trotting jade. She: flung us in the mire more 
than once. Love came, and it was a bed of unquiet- 
ness. Politics offered their services, and enemies start- 
ed up like hydras. Restlessness offered her varieties, 
and they have ceased to please. How shall man ac- 
quire peace? It is in domestic enjoyment, where the 
twilight summer and the winter’s fireside, afford 
sweet converse with a sympathetic soul, andthe caree 
and inquietudes of a day, settle down into the still 
calm ‘ot a peaceful evening, with your only loved one. 
—We look at this in perspective, and after the essay 
and labor of years, and no where is seen so much of 
real enjoyment, backed by probability, as that which 
is promised by a-home shared by an affectionate part- 
ner. The railings which disappointed bachelors bay 
against matrimony, have more of wit than truth in 
thdir barkings. Single blessedness is but single deso- 
lation; and the fount which bubbles up beneath the 
deep sea of human ill; comes from the well of female 
affection. The sick bed—the dying hour—lose their 
dark shadows when the flash of your loved one’s eye 
lights up their gloom. If one would smooth his rug- 
ged path of existence, let him avoid the attractions of 
wealth, and make a part of himselfthe one who, by 
nature, and habit, and feeling, and affection, is endow- 
ed with those qualities which centre all attraction ip 
the word wife. | 

Let him draw around him the sweets of home, and 
the affectionate welcome of his return from toil, and 
they will afford to him, sinews of renewed exertion, 
ind. make earth more like paradise. Fashionable 
amusements often are the portal to domestic enjoy- 
ment; but in all instances, let one who visits the re- 
sort of fashionable dissipation, look well to his heart, 
lest he be captivated by the song of a. summer bird, 
who will cease to charm when the frost of age chang- 
es both songstress and listencr io -'.) sear aud yellow 


leaf, and the green foliage 2: ju... % withered for- 


ness of a domestic life. For three or four weeks, 


ever. 


prised at not receiving a letter, although I frequent- — 
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[For the Philadelphia Album. } 


ORIENTAL PASTORALS, No. 3. 
Persons—Zeuia, Cazo, and 


Beside yon murmuring brook that softly glides, 
Along the vale where nature’s voice presides, 
Stands a rude cot, half hid ’mid wild blown flowers, 
And there young Zelia spends her childish hours. 


When morning’s light first gilds the orient pines, 

And streaks the fleecy clouds with vein-like lines, 

When melt the mists away to bland perfume, 

And the closed buds burst forth to light and bloom, 
‘When the lark’s carol rings along the sky, 
‘Like the shrill notes of Houri maids on high— 

At such an hour young Zelia of the vale, 

Springs from her couch and hies o’er hill and dale, 
Plucks the gay flowers and robs the fragrant boughs, 
To weave fresh garlands for her lineless brows, 3 
Looks in the glassy lake, then tears away, 

From those white temples, emblems of decay, 

Then gathers more, and like a wayward child, 
Throws back her shining hair, and shouts as she was wild. 


Thus passed her childhood, and when woman came, 
To line her brow with thought and mould her frame, 
To give rich beauty to her well turned cheeks, 
And o’er her eyes to place two darkling streaks, 
To blend her glance with light, her form with grace, 
And throw twin dimples o’er her gladsome face, 
To touch her inward wilderness of mind, 
With nature’s wand, and render that refin’d— 
When these swift changes stole away the child, 
And painted loveliness where nature smil’d, 
On marvel not, the beauteous sylvan maid, 
Won many a heart with youthful zeal array’d, 
Oh marvel not, that many a shepherd swain, 
_ Held Zelia’s smile beyond the world’s disdain, 
And fain the wealth of Samarcand would give, 
One fleeting instant on her lips to live. 


Twas slumb’ring noon—the flowers had lost the gems 
_ Which morning’s hand threw down for diadems, 
The sun had passed beyond his mid-day height, 
And the wild lark had ceased his giddy flight— 
The air had lost its freshness, and the bloom 
Of the young buds was wasting in perfume, 
Whilst the clear streams sang out their song of joy, 
As if their melody could never cloy. 
_ Amid the widening pause was scarcely heard 
The fluttering wing of solitary bird, 
_ Or the fine voice of zephyr as it fell 
Upon the stream, and bade it gently swell. 


Nature is hush’d—the tide has ceased to flow, 
And the bright fish glide noiselessly below, 
Yet as their sunny fins will upwards glance, 
‘Yo kiss the beams that o’er the waters dance, 
Young Zelia’s eye throws forth another beam, 
W hich seems to meet the twain upon the stream, 
_ Andsparkle there as if the triple light, 
Were making diamond bubbles still more bright.- 
Beneath th’ acacia’s bending boughs she lay, 
’ Her flock of kids around her reckless stray; 
Oue spotless lamb rests fondly by her side, 
White as the maiden’s breast which snow defied. 
Her dark black eye, that gem of soul, was hid. 
Beneath th’ unsullied whiteness ofits lid; 
And soft fine hair in many a glossy curl, 
~ Fell o’er the features of the slumbring girl, 
As envious clouds obscure a brilliant star, 


And hide the beams that shine so bright and far. 


Her dreams were happy, and when Zelia woke, 
Soft sounds from shepherd reeds around her broke; 
She knew the voice and lister.’d to the song, 
Whilst notes like these the echoing hill prolong: 

Cazo. J 

As fair as the pale rose that grows by the mountain, 

As bright as the bubble that breaks in the fountain, 

As sweet as the incense of blossoms when blowing, 

As bland as the blushes of morning’s first glowing, 

As wealthy in beauty as ocean in treasure, 

As fond as the turtle, as gladsome as pleasure, 
With an eye whose deep dye is as dark as the billow, 

Oh such is young Zelia, the dream of my pillow! 


Sadi, 
The rose may have its snowy leaves, 
_ The bubble have its light, 
And sweetness dwell among the buds, 
And morn be pure and bright, 
Young Zelia’s cheek outvie the rose, 
Her eye excel the ray, 
That flashes from the brightest gem, 
Of oceans sunny spray; 


Her lip be red as coral cells, 
Her teeth be bright as pearl, 
And all the charms that nature wears, 
Bedeck the lovely girl; 
?T was not with these she won my heart, 
’Tis not with these she still, 
Can bid my bosom gush again, 
With passion’s holy thrill; Di 
*T was not for these I left my cot, me 
On Bara’s grassy plain, 
And wander’d o’er the burning sands 
Of Persia’s sear domain; 
Tis not for these I nightly tune 
My pipe beneath the trees, 
Andserenade the virgin girl, 
Oh no, ’tis not for these. 


For dearer far than beauty’s gem, 
Or Cara’s vaunted = 

Or streams that flow like Richnabad, 
To quench a panting fold, 

Yet sweeter far than flowers that bloom 
In fragrant Mosellay; ; 

And brighter than the crystal tide 
Of holy Caran bay, 

Is Zclia’s soul of innocence, 
Is Zelia’s angel mind, 

Which nature’s power has purified, 
And Allah has refin’d! 


The maiden heard the last note of the strain, 
Called her young flock and bounded o’er the plain— 
Her heart had long young Sadi’s vows confest, 
And now his song had sung her fears to rest;— 
How she rejoiced to find his passion true, 
Unform’d by visions, beauty’s pencil drew, 

Those who have truly loved alone can tell, 

And those who love like Sadi, never love too well— 
The sun had sunk beneath the western clouds, 
And night’s black mantle, nature’s beauty shrouds, 
When from beneath the vines that overhung 
Young Zelia’s cottage, thus a shepherd sung: 


Look from the lattice where wild vines are creeping, 
Look from the lattice sweet Zelia my dear, 

The dews have all fallen thou can’st not be sleeping, 
Look from the lattice thy Sadi is here. 


Wake maiden wake, from thy slumbering pillow 
Wake, maiden wake, ere the morning beams shine, 

Wake, maiden wake, ere the stars from the billow, 
Shall cease to reflect such bright glances as thine. 


Look from the lattice where wild vines are creeping, 

__ Look from the lattice sweet Zeliamy dear, 

The dews have all falien thou can’st not be sleeping, 
Look from the lattice thy Sadi is here. 

Zelia. 


Away, love away, from beneath my low chamber, 
Away, love away, ere the starlight shall fade, 
Away, love away, with this token of amber, 


When I kiss it again all thy vows shall be paid. 


The fond voice ceased, and as the lattice fell, 
The watchful Sadi faltered forth farewell, 


Threw a long glance on where her slight form stood, 
Then slowly pass’d away in solitude. 


Another moon has walked along the sky, 
And many another twilight flitted by, 
Since Sadi’s voice was heard beneath the bower, 


But when anothir spring put forth its bloom, a 
Unfolding flowers, and breathing fresh perfume, __ 
When the warm earth was mantled o’er with green, . 
nature’shanddrew many afairyscene, | 

_ When the birds sang theix notes among the groves, 


| | Where beauty slumber’d at the midnight hour; 


And the lambs played beneath the green alcoves, 


When the blue sky looked fondly on the earth, 

And the gay sun smiled o’er young nature’s mirth, 

Fond Zelia stood by faithful Sadi’s side, 

She call’d him husband, and he call’d her bride! 
BIOLINE. 


THE BEE. 
“ Bees gather honey from neglected flowers.” 


Our object is happiness---ne’er could we miss it 
In life’s yaried path, ifthe talent were ours 
From all we encounter some good to elicit, 
As bees gather sweets from the meanest of flowers 


[For the Philadelphia Album. } 


THE MAIDEN’S SONG. 
My lover has hied o’er the ocean, 
And left his poor maiden to mourn, 
Oh, he knew not my bosom’s commotion, 
Or he never that bosom had torn. 


They tell me the young, rose has faded, 

Which was wont to look gay on my cheek, 
They tell me my fond hopes are shaded, 

That the tones of my voice have grown weak. 


My lover of fame was ambitious, 

And he sought it on tyranny’s shore, 
But true love is ever suspicious, 

And I fear I shall see him no more. 


Oh the vows that his red lips have plighted, 
Are as countless as star gems on high, 

But alas my weak bosom is slighted, 
And the tears must still flow from mine eye. 


Oh my lover has hied o’er the ocean, 
And left his poor Lynda to mourn, 

But he knew not her bosoms commotion, 
Or he never that bosom had torn. 


ADELBERT. 
/ The best dowry to advance the marriage of a young 
lady is, when she has in her countenance mildness; in 
her speech wisdom; in her behavior modesty; and in 
her life virtue. 


When I see a man offer himself as an Instructor of 
youth, who is ignorant of the elements of the lan- 


| guage, I think to myself, he had better quit the busi- 


ness, or qualify himself for it. 

WhenI see people more anxious tohire a cheap 
teacher, than a good one, and who will poke him and 
his pupils into acold, dreary, dark, and dirty hole, I 
think to myself, the time will come when your children 


| will reap the bitter consequences of such short sighted, 


beggarly policy. 


DANCING. 

“f am anold fellow,” says Cowper, in one of his 
letters to Hurdis, ‘‘but 1 had ence my dancing days as 
you have now, yet I eould never find that I could learn 
half so much of a woman’s real character by dancing 
with her as conversing with her at home, when 1 could 
observe her behavior at the table, at the fire-side, and 
in all the trying scenesof domestic life. We are all 


good when we are pleasant; but she is good who wants 
not the fiddle to sweeten her.” 


A grenadier of the regiment of Champagne was 
retreating from the ranks mortally wounded.— 
“Where is that grenadier going?” cried the officer 


as he passed. “To die,” said the soldier, turning 
round, and expiring as he spoke. 


Matrimonial Consolation.—A younger brother had 
espoused an old and ill tempered wife, but extremely 
rich. He used to say: ‘“‘ Whenever [ find my tem- 
per giving way I retire to my closet, and console 
myself by reading her marriage portion.” 


/ The latter part of a wise man’s life is employed in 
curing the follies, prejudices, and false opiniont, 
which he has contracted in the former.—Catholic 


Miscel. 
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